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churches outside of Corinth. Later it was considered useful to extend 
also the knowledge of Paul's third and fourth letters to the Corinthian 
church ; but these were comparatively brief, and it may have been 
deemed advisable to combine them in order to make a papyrus roll 
more nearly of the same size as the former already in circulation. 
The same hypothesis would best explain why the fragments of other 
letters (2 Cor. 6: 14 — 7:1, and perhaps chap. 8 or chap. 9, or both) 
may have been combined with these two larger writings into a single 
manuscript. Copies of these epistles were made for the practical use 
of the churches, not for the purpose of narrating the exact history of 
Paul's correspondence with the Corinthians. Such combining of smaller 
letters, and instructive portions of letters, would seem useful and likely 
rather than otherwise ; that it would make trouble for future historians 
of primitive Christianity would not enter into their thought, for the 
churches were primarily interested in these writings for the service 
they might render in the spread and inculcation of the gospel. 

C. W. Votaw. 
The University of Chicago. 



A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles of 
St. Peter and St. Jude. By Rev. Charles Bigg. (—"The 
International Critical Commentary.") New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1901. Pp. ix+353. $2.50. 

This volume, the tenth to appear in the series (the sixth on New 
Testament books), next to the smallest in bulk, is worthy to rank 
beside the best in value. It is gratifying to note that the editors do not 
deem uniformity in size essential. Their volumes vary from a total of 
246 pages in Dr. Vincent's Commentary on Philippians and Philemon 
up to 678 pages in Dr. Plummer's volume on Luke. 

Canon Bigg's work is pre-eminently characterized by judicial open- 
mindedness and sympathetic insight into historical conditions. His 
realistic interpretation of the relations of the apostles and the circum- 
stances of the early church renders the volume invaluable to students of 
these themes. The differences between Peter and Paul, actual, and 
yet not violently antagonistic (as the Tubingen school maintained), are 
brought out with illuminating discrimination. Peter is termed a dis- 
ciplinarian, "one who hears God speaking to him," while Paul is a 
mystic, "one who feels the presence of God within." As further 
stated, "these two words denote, not a difference in the thing believed, 
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but a difference in the way of believing it." " The leading discipli- 
narian ideas are grace, considered as a gift, law, learning, continuity, 
godly fear — in all these human responsibility is kept steadily in view. 
But the leading mystic ideas are grace as an indwelling power, free- 
dom, the inner light, discontinuity (law and gospel, flesh and spirit, 
world and God), and love." " The Petrine theology regards God as 
the object of Christian thought, aspiration, worship, rather than of 
experience, possession, inner realization." The term "apostle," or 
"envoy," was used in a popular and in an official sense. Paul claimed 
apostolic authority and assumed the term " apostle," in the official sense, 
at the time of writing Galatians and Corinthians, and then ceased to 
baptize with his own hand. His claim met with opposition. Jewish 
and gentile Christians were in every church throughout Asia Minor. 
Paul's contact with them was not great ; other missionaries were in the 
region, and Paul left it largely to them. There came at length to be 
two types of churches in the region, a Pauline and a Petrine type, to 
the latter belonging the larger number. Mark and Silvanus could 
take orders from either Paul or Peter; for, while there were differences 
between these two leaders, yet the differences were not such as to lead 
to separation or strife. The apostles knew each other's work. 

First Peter was written between 58 and 64 A. D., not by Peter, but 
by an "interpreter," i. e., an amanuensis, probably Silvanus. The 
amanuensis corrected the Greek ; " the main points handled, the man- 
ner in which they are developed, the general tone of thought, are those 
of Peter himself." Likenesses to Paul's phraseology may be due to 
the amanuensis having often heard Paul preach, or they may be " the 
pulpit formula? of the time." Peter is nearer the synoptic gospels than 
any other apostolic writer. The readers are the churches in the whole 
of Asia Minor except the south coast. The letter resulted probably 
from a mission started by Pontic Christians, and Peter was asked to 
write a circular letter which would give an authoritative basis to the 
enterprise. The place of writing was Rome. The lady sending salu- 
tation is Peter's wife, who was well known and well beloved in many 
places. The address and conclusion are genuine (against Harnack). 
Christ's preaching to spirits in prison took place between the cruci- 
fixion and the ascension ; it was to men who had refused to listen to 
Noah ; it was the proclamation of the gospel and the offer of a place 
of repentance ; it applies to those who have not heard, not to those 
who have heard, the gospel ; the whole idea was derived from current 
Jewish doctrine. 
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Second Peter exerted a considerable and widespread influence in 
very early times. The tradition, preserved by Irenaeus, that Mark's 
gospel was written after Peter's death is probably based on 2 Peter 
1:15; the one thousand years of this letter is the probable basis of 
chiliasm ; belief in the destruction of the world by fire, which became 
prevalent, doubtless issued from this book ; and the prolific family of 
pseudo-Petrine literature probably also sprang from 1:15. Canon 
Bigg agrees with B. Weiss that no document in the New Testament is 
so like 1 Peter as 2 Peter; after careful examination of the evidence, 
he decides that they are from the same author, and accounts for the 
differences between them by supposing them to have been written by 
different amanuenses. Second Peter is prior to Jude. It was addressed 
to nearly the same readers as 1 Peter, doubtless to some particular 
Christian community of Asia Minor, and not to the church at large. 
The place of writing is unknown ; the time was early in the first cen- 
tury, later than 1 Corinthians and 1 Peter. The subject is to defend 
the doctrine of the parousia. In it no signs of the second coming are 
given ; there is no expectation of a personal experience mentioned 
(therein according with John 21:18, 19). Peter speaks well of Paul; 
he is less polemical than James, expressing himself with wisdom and 
moderation. Paul is still alive. 

Jude was written not later than 65 A. D. The author was our 
Lord's brother (in the Epiphanian sense). The likeness to 2 Peter is 
due to borrowing. Probably the errors denounced in both are those 
of Corinthians. The disorder was spreading. Peter took the alarm 
and wrote his second epistle, sending a copy to Jude with a warning of 
urgency and danger. Jude immediately issued a similar letter to those 
churches in which he was personally interested. The place of writing 
is unknown ; also the persons addressed are unknown ; it " may have 
been addressed to almost any community in which Greek was spoken." 
Second Peter and Jude may have gone in different directions. Pflei- 
derer's view that the epistle is a polemic against the Carpocratians is 
emphatically combated. 

The exegetical work in the volume rests on the broad basis of care- 
ful linguistic study, acquaintance with apocalyptic literature and the 
writings of the Fathers, a sane judgment, and good sense. 

Not a few statements regarding Paul are in the phraseology of 
assumption, thus: "it is evident," "must surely," "no doubt," "is 
probably." That Paul was not a member of the Sanhedrin, that he 
"extorted" a dispatch from the high-priest, that his anger and irony 
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toward the apostles are manifest in Galatians, need ' proof to many 
minds. The author has failed to give a clear delineation of the liter- 
ary style of Jude as compared with 2 Peter. A collection of the adjec- 
tives which in the exegetical portion are applied to Jude's style, presents 
an array of inconsistencies which should be reduced to order. Exag- 
geration, sharpening, hardening, and confusing the text of Peter are 
phrases not consistent with smoothing, clearing, simplifying, and cor- 
recting the text. "It is clear," says the author, "that he was a better 
writer than 2 Peter, and in particular that he dislikes needless itera- 
tion." While this may be true, the author has not made it clear. The 
Epiphanian view of our Lord's brothers is hardly proved by the state- 
ment of Hegesippus that grandsons of Jude were brought before Domi- 
tian, and therefore Jude must have been older than Jesus. A younger 
brother of Jesus could easily have had grandsons who were old enough 
to come before Domitian with callous hands. Ninety years readily 
allows for three generations. 

Three indexes accompany the book : " Subjects and Names," 
" Latin Words and Phrases," " Greek Words and Phrases." Why the 
names of modern scholars and commentators should not be included 
in the first is not plain. Is an index to be regarded simply as a clois- 
ter in which may be accumulated memorial tablets to the dead ? If 
the reader, on closing the book, wishes to turn again to Pfleiderer's 
contentions respecting Carpocratianism, there is no clue to guide him 
save the name of Carpocrates. Neither Hegesippus nor Epiphanius 
is mentioned in the index. The student who recalls the unique bear- 
ing given to the testimony of Hegesippus must remember to look for 
the topic " Brethren of Lord " and the sub-topic " older than our 
Lord." Many an author has proved that it is easier to make a good 
book than to make a good index. AlfR£D Williams Anthony . 

Cobb Divinity School, 
Lewiston, Me. 

The Teaching of Jesus. By George Barker Stevens. New 
York: Macmillan, 1901. Pp. xii -f- 190. $0.75. 

The usefulness of this series of "New Testament Handbooks," 
edited by Professor Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago, is 
freshly proved by each new number issued. The volumes present the 
results of modern scholarship with a clearness and simplicity that fit 
them to be widely influential in the new era of intelligent study of the 
Scriptures upon which the thoughtful laymen of the church are entering. 



